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fly Aer Lingus 
VISCOUNT 800! 


Aer Lingus takes care of everything. 
No crowds, fuss or tips—no luggage 
worries. Fly Viscount in comfort, arrive 
refreshed. Children under 12 travel half 
fare. Viscount services to Dublin from: — London (Viscount 800), 
Manchester, Amsterdam, Dusseldorf, Paris, Brussels, Frankfurt, 
Zurich, Rome, Lourdes* and Barcelona.* 


g Other services from Birmingham, Bristol, 

ea Cardiff, Glasgow, Isle of Man, Liverpool, Edinburgh* 

pals gl and Jersey.* Connecting flights between Dublin and 
Shannon. Book to Dublin through your travel agent, British 

European Airways or Aer Lingus in London:—174 Regent 

Street, W.1. Tel: WWHItehall 1080. * Summer services. 
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Panern 603/140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries from 
overseas markets are welcomed. 
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IATERFORD GLASS LIMITED + WATERFORD .«. IRELAND 











Donegal 
hand 
embroidered 


linen 











The most beautiful fabric 

in the world, exquisitely 
adorned with Donegal hand 
embroidery and crochet. 

This fine Irish linen luncheon 

set is from our collection of 

fine linens . . . tea and supper 
cloths, handkerchiefs, tablecloths, 
towels, glass cloths, traycloths. 


Henry Street, 


Dublin 














ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 
CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 
MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES EST 


1824 

















For individual 


Attention :- 





YOUR 





Phone: 76071 


and 





JOHN PURCELL CAR HIRE 


Self Drive and Chauffeured Cars 


46 GRAFTON STREET 


SMITHFIELD, DUBLIN 
Phones: 75729, 71138/9 


COAT OF ARMS 


$7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $i £3-17-0 
13x 10 $16 £5-12-0 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and where necessary, 


research charges) 
































Accommodation on both ships: 
39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 
Minimum one-way fares: 


Winter: Tourist from £60.10.0 
First Class from £82.0.0. 


Summer: Tourist from £68.0.0 
First Class from £94.10.0. | 





within your means 
all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure... the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75°, double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 
prompted the saying — 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 








Full details from your Local Travel clgent or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO, LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 
















| 
SPECIAL SPRING 
RATES 
st MAY-I5th JUNE} 


| 
IN 


SAFETY 


FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 


Drive VMoursel} 


AND COMFORT 


Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 



































WALDEV MOTOR CO. LTD. 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 4046! GRAMS WALCAR 


EXPRESS 
PASSENGER 
SERVICES 


Liverpool — Dublin 
Fishguard — Cork 


(Direct) 





















CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO., LTD 
112 PATRICK STREET, 
CORK 


BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 
16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 


DUBLIN 











Model rr. Per Week Model HP. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 | £13 13 © || Ford RAC 16 | £17 17 0 
Anglia | BHP 36 $39.00 Consul | BHP 47 $51.00 
Ford RAC 10 |! £15 15 © || Ford RAC 18 | £19 19 © 
Prefect | BHP 36 $45.00 Consul | BHP 55 $57.00 

Mark 11 
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TOURIST 

INFORMATION OFFICES 

DUBLIN: 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (Phone 44718/9/10). NEW 
yorK: Ireland House, 33 East 
goth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. MANCHESTER: 16 
Mount Street. PARIS: Bureau de 
Tourisme Irlandais, 36 bis Boule- 
vard Haussmann, ge. Other Irish 
Tourist Offices at BeLrast, Cork, 
KILLARNEY, GALWAY, LIMERICK and 
SLIGO. 


CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
25 cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 


abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 

OF MATERIAL 

All articles may be repreduced free 
of charge and without acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 
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Our Cover Picture 


YACHTING NEAR DuB1In. A long and indented coast broken by a succession 
of bays and inlets, estuaries and coves make Ireland the perfect choice for 
all kinds of seaside holiday. For the family there are superb beaches which 
offer excellent and really safe bathing, strips of fine white sand, often miles 
long, backed by quiet seaside villages or lively up-to-date resorts. 

The sportsmen can yacht in ideal conditions or fish for record catches in 
some of the richest and least exploited waters to be found anywhere. 

















We wish to thank Eric Williams, Baron G. A. Lagerfelt and Caoimhin 
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an tostal 


Téstal, Ireland’s Springtime Festival, provides each year a wide range of 
cultural, sporting and social events specially designed for the entertainment of 
our early season visitors. It’s yet another reason for having a May holiday in 
Ireland this year, when the countryside is at its most inviting and transport and 
accommodation most easily arranged. 

An elaborate programme has been arranged on a nationwide scale and in 
the weeks May 11th to May 26th, which follow Dublin’s famed Spring Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Show, and cities, towns and villages throughout the 
land will welcome our visitors with pageants and parades, flowers and festivities. 

The second Dublin International Theatre Festival, for example, will be one 
of the major events of the theatrical year with a series of special Festival produc- 
tions including severai world premieres, by leading companies from at home 
and abroad. 

The gracious eighteenth-century charm of Ireland’s capital city will also 
provide a setting for symphony concerts, recitals and exhibitions (including 
one featuring a superb collection of original drawings and prints from the 
eighteenth century), many social events, an International Military Tattoo, and 
a great variety of sporting attractions. 

Cork will play host to some of Europe’s finest choirs during the Fifth Inter- 
national Choral Festival and will also feature performances by the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Rudolf Schwarz and the Cork Ballet 
Company as part of its contribution to the Téstal festivities. 

The most distinctive feature of the Irish Springtime Festival is its unique 
variety. It’s not just a series of cultural events, nor merely an elaborate pro- 
gramme of sporting attractions. It has something to offer everybody. Whatever 
your taste you'll find something to amuse and entertain you in Ireland in 
Téstal time. 

The sportsman will find a wide variety of distinctively Irish events ranging 
from currach racing in the Atlantic breakers of beautiful Galway Bay, to All- 
Ireland Football and Hurling League Finals in Dublin’s Croke Park. Another 
event which has already aroused considerable interest overseas is the Irish Hospitals’ 
£5,000 Open International Golf Tournament which will be one of the out- 
standing attractions in the golfing calendar for 1958. 

The list of events and special Téstal attractions is long and ranges from garden 
competitions and a Tidiest Town and Village Contest, which embrace the 
whole country, to individual local programmes in upwards of fifty centres. 

Remember Téstal time is an excellent time for an Irish holiday and plan now 
to visit Ireland next May. Your travel agent or any Irish tourist office will be 
pleased to provide further information on Téstal holidays in 1958. 












A morning ‘ workout’ on the golden beach 
at Inver, Co. Donegal. 


At 17,000 feet in an Aer Lingus Viscount 
airliner, Susan (left) and Anne were in a 
dream world of clouds. 








Article and photographs 
by Eric Williams 


It was the donkey that did it. Where but in Ireland would 
any hotel keeper interrupt a busy morning to jump into his car 
and tour the district holding an audition for a donkey for the 
twins on their first day of holiday. 

‘We want a donkey to ride’, they said firmly. ‘A real live 
donkey for all our holiday, to sit on and trot about on. An 
Irish donkey’. Infected by an over-exposure to television 
Westerns, they obviously imagined themselves the twin centres 
of a thousand dramas of the wilds of Donegal. 

Two hours later, Jim—the hotel manager—returned, closely 
followed by the blacksmith’s donkey, an anonymous, sociable 


creature with little low cunning in the eye and no apparent vice 


except inertia (a characteristic which is arguable anyhow). 
But I’ve started in the wrong place, without even taking-off 
properly. 


We went to Donegal for our family holiday this year: 
my wife, myself, the burdened breadwinner, and the twins 
aged six. 

The dog and cat went to kennels, where the cat caught 
"flu, incidentally, but we went to Donegal. 

Back from it all, we remember one of our happiest 
holidays ever. And we are already looking forward to our 
next Visit. 

There’s nothing like a magic carpet on which to whisk 
away to a holiday adventure. Ours was an Aer Lingus 
Viscount, with four eager Rolls Royce engines—the first 
of the Irish Air Line’s Viscount 800 airliners. 

With the last crunch of their barley sugar—‘Sweets, 
too! We love flying !’"—the twins were distracted from their 
story books by the sea of sun-soaked cloud at 16,000 feet. 
It was a new and fascinating world of the sky which 
prompted them to ask innocently: “Are we very near Heaven 

; 
now? 

Our hire car was waiting at Dublin Airport: a neat new 
little green saloon with a roof rack, and no less than the 
owner of the firm himself to deliver it—‘We pride ourselves 
on our personal service’. It went splendidly throughout our 
travels. 

We were soon stowed inside with all our luggage, 
including the four fishing rods which I had brought to bully 
the local fish into surrender. 














We went to DONEGAL 


It was a six-hour journey across Ireland on the road to 
Donegal. Rich cattle country, broad placid loughs, with 
views of the silver Shannon after Rooskey; over the Curlew 
Mountains and on to Sligo and the Yeats country and the 
meeting with the Atlantic. Northwards then to Bundoran, 
through Ballyshannon and on to Donegal: a quiet little 
town with a central triangular square (if you'll excuse the 
lapse) and room to park, whether it’s a horse and cart or a 
holidaymaker’s runabout. 

Our hotel was only seven miles farther, commendably 
listed by the hotel guide of Bord Failte, and formerly a 
country house. We were warmly welcomed and com- 
fortably settled. 

We soon surrendered to the easygoing informality of the 
hotel’s routine. To begin with, the hours of eating were, 
frankly, astonishing. People were always eating, and at no 
definite times. Accustomed as we were to the When-we- 
bang-the-gong-you-eat-it-or-you ve-had-it! regime of the 
typical English family hotel, we were astonished at an 
establishment which would serve your breakfast until noon, 
provide tea most of the afternoon and high tea with fresh 
lobsters and salmon, and dinner until the evening wore on 
and on. And then there were always sandwiches if people 
were still hungry. 

The bar was a cross-roads of local social life. I ventured 
into the traffic the first evening. In one corner the return 
of some prodigal son was being quietly commemorated to 
the accompaniment of a gently increasing collection of 


stout bottles (at only clevenpence the rich glass). A group 


of small farmer-fishermen was anticipating the arrival of 
the sprat harvest inshore (a good season, as it happened) and 
a collection of three maiden ladies from Belfast was sipping 
gin-and-orange and talking of the last stop and the next 
stop of their grand tour. At the counter a port-type 
ex-Army officer was cheerfully talking apparently through 
a panama. A pleasant, sociable scene. 

My wife and I spent many happy and instructive hours 


there, quietly absorbing local colour, to say nothing of 


improving our knowledge of religion, history and politics— 
at our request, let it be understood. If we had accepted all the 
hospitality offered, too, we would have remembered far 
less of those enjoyable evenings. 

So welcomed were we, in fact, that we were soon helping 
to serve behind the bar, although it was apparent that there 
was something lacking in the authority of a ringing English 
accent which unsuccessfully implored at the prescribed hour 
the traditional respect due to “Time, Gentlemen, please!’ 





Our hotel was set by a lake filled with water 
lilies. It was in the paddock on the far side 
of the water that the donkey was kept at night. 











The twins caught more mackerel than father 
did when we went fishing in the evening from 
the quay. 





The Eany estuary from a path near the hotel. 
Each day the salmon fishermen netted the river 
at the bend. 














Driven by that fanatical obsession which afflicts all 
anglers (a fin-ophile tribe of perennial optimists), I was 
quickly out on, and even in, the water. Yes, the salmon 
were there, leaping the tumbling falls three or four miles up 
the gliding, i pool-fat E any—a glorious stretch of 
water if ever there was one. 

With heavy- hearted envy and light haversack I watched 
the netting professionals at the estuary mouth, throwing 
up the flashing fish to thump on the gravel banks. And only 
three shillings the pound, too! 

I fished loughs, the river and the sea—the family had a 














wonderful evening out catching mackerel with an old 
inshore fisherman, who refused any payment and provided 
the lines, too. (Sure, I might as well be enjoying myself 
fishing with you as doing nothing on the quay’). The 
twins were thrilled—and caught more than I did. 

had a fascinating day on Lough Melvin after the 
‘gillaroo’ trout with a charming priest from Dublin, with 
whom as a back-sliding non-Conformist I had a most 
stimulating discussion over the broad range of religious 
doubt. And with a local policeman I spent a happy afternoon 
in the river in bright sunshine, failing to catch fish. 


There was many a secret shared with Jackie, 
the donkey, on the golden beach at Inver. 








The beach was a splendid stretch of sand only three 
minutes’ walk or five minutes by donkey, which by this 
time had a name. Every morning Jackie submitted to her 
bridle in the orchard. While being led to the front door of 
the hotel, she was subjected to protracted questioning as to 
how she had spent the night. At the hotel door she was 
tethered until after breakfast, when she was ridden to the 
beach, or in the adjoining grounds. Always amenable, never 
a hoof wrong, she was occasionally persuaded into a 
shambling trot. As a confidante, too, Jackie was incom- 
parably discreet. The twins loved her, and at a pound note 
for the fortnight she was a treasure. 


When we felt inclined we roamed the district in our little 
car. There is a peculiar soft green and blue charm which 
hangs over Donegal particularly: its sea coast of sands and 
rocks and bays; its sleepy little towns and villages; the 
sweep of moorland and the gleam of loughs under sun and 
cloud. Killybegs, Glenties, Ardara, Dunkineely, Mount- 
charles and Donegal itself—these were all places to enjoy 


in contrast from the shrieking confusion of cities. This was 
a country where people would stop and speak to you, 
where everyone had something to say, and time to listen. 
Yes, it rained from time to time. But never with the 
drab determined drizzle of English rain. It was a soft and 


Lough Eske was placid and restful. Now and then an 
occasional fat trout jumped and rippled the waters. 
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gentle rain, which soon milked the clouds to allow the sun 
above to shine again. 

But the important thing about Ireland, we found as a 
family, is the people and the friendliness we found every- 
where. A warmth and consideration which greeted us as our 
holiday began on board the Viscount at London Airport. 
An assurance that people wanted to make us welcome. 

A single example will suffice. 

We all went fishing one day on Lough Eske, some eleven 
miles from the hotel. By noon we were some two miles out 
on the lough, fishing for the elusive salmon. 

In the distance we noticed a boat being rowed at speed 
towards us. Our boatman paused. Gradually we discerned 
the figure approaching as that of our young hotel manager. 

Suddenly we realised that something must have happened. 
A telephone call from London: A family disaster—some 
unexpected misfortune: 

The boat pulled alongside and the young man grinned. 
‘You people are the limit, you know’, he said with mock 
reproach, as he swung over a large basket. “You forgot to 
take your sandwiches!’ 

We shall never forget Donegal. How could we: 


On the sands at Inver was a child’s paradise—and 
no crowds to spoil the fun. 






























Friendly persuasion could not, however, tempt Jackie 
into the Atlantic. 














The Clock Gate, Youghal. 





“SIR WALTER 


Re 


and the town of YOUGHAL 


BY MAXWELL SWEENEY 


One oF the exciting characteristics about Youghal is a 
confused architectural style; it may not please a town- 
planner, but it vividly revives impressions of half-forgotten 
history. 

To-day there is an air of romance about Sir Walter 
Raleigh—the adventurer whose fate might be linked by 
the superstitious with the fact that his name was spelt in 
thirteen different ways in old documents. In Youghal, 
where he lived for years on lands plundered from the Earls 
of Desmond, his ‘bad side’ is rarely recalled. Local people 
will direct you to Raleigh’s house—now Myrtle Grove, a 
private residence—and, when they speak of him, their stories 
tell of his planting the first potatoes to be grown in Ireland; 
or of a servant throwing water over him when she saw him 
sitting smoking a pipe for the first time. Standing at the 
gateway of Myrtle Grove I have heard a visitor assuring 
another of the position of ‘the very tree’ beneath which the 
unfortunate knight was enjoying his pipe: they might well 
be right, yew trees have a long life! 
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Raleigh’s home remains as an excellent example—one 
of the few in Ireland—of an Elizabethan manor house. For 
this Youghal people may acknowledge his memory with 
appreciation. They do not express the less charitable 
sentiments aroused by his destruction of the Dominican 
Priory which housed the tiny ivory shrine of Our Lady of 
Youghal, carried mysteriously into the Bay of Youghal 
embedded in a baulk of timber. To-day the shrine is safe 
in the care of the Dominican Fathers at Pope’s Quay in 
Cork; but it is not forgotten in Youghal itself, for a sculpture 
by Seamus Murphy, R.H.A., reproduces the figures of the 
Madonna and Child for a wayside shrine on a main road 
junction. 

Perhaps the litterateur might add something to the 
charitable view of Raleigh by acknowledging another local 
debt; it was his encouragement to the poet Edmund 
Spenser—then secretary to Lord Grey de Wilton, the Lord 
Deputy, at Kilcoman Castle—that nurtured the writer’s 
work on The Faerie Queen. 


Myrtle Grove, Youghal. Raleigh's former home is 
now a private residence. 


Myrtle Grove would have lain just within the walls of the 
old town—and some of the remnants of the walls remain 
behind the nearby Collegiate Church of St. Mary, with its 
roll call of famous names of the neighbourhood’s past 
among the tombs and memorials. And down the steeply- 
sloping streets and laneways leading to North Main 
Street (and its modern character) there is architectural 
evidence in the little houses of another period—the fishing 
port stage. It started long before the town had outgrown 
the bounds of its walls. Beside the Blackwater, big ware- 
houses—partly derelict—are a reminder of another related 
stage, the busy trading port period. A new life came to 
this sector a few years ago when John Huston used it as 
the location for the New Bedford sequences in his film 
version of Herman Melville’s Moby Dick. But even a 
whaling story was not new to Youghal; the bones of a 
mammoth, probably a whale, were dug out of its strand 
back in the last century. 

To-day the life around this part of the town is still 
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concerned with fishing—the net-men whose livelihood 
comes from the waters of the bay, and the rod-and-line 
enthusiasts who put out from here to one of the best 
fishing-grounds for sea anglers along the south coast. Last 
year local anglers formed an association which has already 
sponsored some good competitions and plans to develop 
them: the fish are there, and so are the boats and the men to 
man them. But while the down-river attraction is angling, 
there is a pleasure of another kind up the Blackwater—a 
journey up the tideway to Lismore and its beautiful castle. 
It is possible to go by road which, for part of the way, 
follows the river course; but the proper approach for the 
setting and the period is by water. 

Some of Youghal’s craftsmen had their workshops in the 
Market Square quarter in the days when its Guilds flourished 
—the Clothiers, Leathermen, Victuallers and Hammermen; 
this last Guild included a remarkable cross-section of 
workers from goldsmiths and silversmiths (including the 
great Edward Gillett who was Mayor in 1722) to the ship- 
wrights. Some of Youghal’s newer industries have found 
homes in the old buildings which have been adapted, and 
there is one which links the old town with the Youghal 
which has grown up beyond the limits of the walls. 
Stained glass has been made in Youghal for more than a 
hundred years and is to be found in many churches in 
Ireland and overseas; in the old town are the workshops, 
on the hillside overlooking Youghal Bay is the little studio 
of the chief designer, Clem Watson. 

Nobody speaks nowadays of the “old town’, but physically 
it remains, guarded by the Clock Tower—once the site of 
the old Trinity Gate—straddling the junction of North and 
South Main Streets, and by the Water Gate through which 
Oliver Cromwell left to board the frigate President in May 
1650, after spending just over six months based on the town 
during his operations in the South. His departure is 
remembered in the name ‘Cromwell’s Arch’ which is now 
given to the Water Gate. 

Huguenot settlers helped to spread the town to the south. 
Names like Hayes (corrupted from Dehays) are still to 
be found in the district, a reminder of the Huguenot group. 
It was Dehays, incidentally, who was responsible for early 
land development work outside the walls—he embanked 
part of the strand and created what later became known as 
the Green Park demesne, a development which was sub- 
sequently extended to provide the present 1798 Memorial 


Park. 
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The Normans fortified Youghal and many of the 
walls and towers they erected still stand. King 
John gave the town its first charter. 


From this point the architecture of the town has the 
familiar style of our own times—the hotels, boarding- 
houses, and private houses which families rent year-after- 
year in the summer. With miles of strand stretching away 
towards Capel Island and Knockadoon Head in the distance 
it Is NOt surprising that generations of youngsters from Cork 
City and elsewhere have come to look upon Youghal as 
their summer home. 

While the old town fascinates the historian, the Youghal 
that has developed by the Strand has the character of youth. 
If any of the young people who ride ‘the hobbies’ at the 
amusement park and dance so happily in the ballrooms— 
or in an informal set on the promenade on a warm summer 
night—give a thought to Sir Walter Raleigh it is probably 
to the romantic recollection that he tossed his cloak to the 
ground for a lady to walk upon. 

Youghal is a place like that, a place which—despite its 
busy textile factories on the Cork road—still has an air of 
romance. Once it was one of the four walled towns of the 
county, a distinction shared with Bandon, Kinsale and 
Cork City itself; to-day its walls are crumbled, as if 
symbolising the integration of its people from the past 
... Irish... Danes... Normans... England... Huguenots 
... into a wholely Irish character—a character with warmth 


and happiness. 











An excellent beach offering first-class 
bathing draws many holidaymakers to 
Youghal each year. 














‘There are a thousand changing shades in this 
greenness—from the subdued grey-green of an 
old pasture in mid-winter to the deep emerald 
of a rich young clover in early summer sunshine’. 
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HAT IS 1T that makes the land of Ireland so outstand- 
ingly, uniquely green? Nowhere in all the world will you 
find the same subtle qualities of pervasive, all-the-year- 
round, gentle greenness that we have with us always here. 


And this is not by any means a fond, traditional fallacy, 
built up from the dream-stuff of exiled poets’ memories. It 
is irrefutable, physical fact. It is the everyday Irish country 
scene—and it has a simple, natural explanation. 

Ireland’s greenness is due, more than anything else, to her 
grass. And the reason why the grass grows so green in this 
country is because we have normally a set of conditions 
both of soil and climate, which add up to almost ideal 
surroundings for the growth of grass. 

We have a temperate climate par excellence; there are 
never extremes of cold or of heat; our coldest nights and 
our hottest days are all well within the temperature limits 
which grass can tolerate without “turning a blade’. 


Then, our sunlight is never harsh or garish, angrily 
sucking up the moisture and dessicating every surface 
exposed to it. Our sunlight is diffused and mild. We do 
not have long or regular wet or dry seasons. Our rain comes 
on the ‘little and often’ basis, throughout the year. Just as 
we don’t have periods of arid, scorching heat, we don’t 
have times of protracted, chilling rain. 

And this is the way that grass likes it. It likes the weather 
to have good manners, and to treat it gently, offering it a 
little drink now and again, and never leaving it to parch 
forgotten in a drought, or shrivel unprotected in unrelenting 
heat. 

That is why Ireland’s countryside remains a constant and 
serene green. When the plains of continents are burned dry 
and sere in the summer sun, and even England’s meadows 
are faded and pale, our grass stays her own soothing green— 
because there is always that ‘kindliness’ in the climate, that 
life-giving moisture in the air and in the ground. 


There are a thousand changing shades of this greenness— 
from the subdued grey-green of an old pasture in mid- 
winter to the deep emerald of a rich young clover in early 
summer sunshine. There is the dull velvet of a close-cropped 
sheep sward and the fresh sparkling of a rising rye-grass 
meadow, almost visibly growing in springtime—brushed 
perhaps by a soft breeze, ruffling the grass so that the light 
catches first the glossy undersides of the blades, then the 
opaque surfaces, sending ripples of alternating shades across 
the field. 

Even in the depths of winter, Ireland remains green. It 
is a quieter green, but there is still that essential quality of 
living colour—and that is the secret; in Ireland, the grass 
seldom ceases entirely from growth; there is always the 
faint stirring of life in the herbage that gives us that unique 
greenness. The grass is never fully withdrawn or dormant, 
but always ready to put forth new leaf tips amid the withered 
leaves of winter. 
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When other parts of the world are white 
under a mantle of snow or scorched hot dry 
brown in the droughts of summer, Ireland remains 
cool, mild and green. 

So struck were many of our visitors in the 
past by the richly verdant landscapes that they 
aptly named Ireland, ‘ the Emerald Isle’ ; so 
striking are the hundred hues that harmonise 
and blend in the forests and fields, woods and 
hedgerows that green has become inevitably 
associated with Ireland over the centuries and 
has been accepted as our national colour. 

James Gilbert's short article on the opposite 
page gives some of the reasons why. 
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T PERREXIT Patricius...And Patrick travelled on.... 
One outstanding feature of Saint Patrick’s missionary work 
in Ireland is his extensive journeying through the country. 
North, south, east and west, Ulster, Munster, Leinster and 
Connacht—history and tradition can follow his footsteps 
until we must wonder at the zeal that drove him on and the 
enduring spirit that kept his feet on the road. He was, indeed, 
no stranger to travel or to hardship. His six years as a slave 
herdboy on Slemish Mountain in County Antrim was an 
apprenticeship to wind and weather and want, and his escape 
from slavery, with its two-hundred-mile tramp to an un- 
named port (Wexford, maybe, or Waterford?) where he 
shipped to France with a roughneck crew and a cargo of 
dogs, is material for an epic. Then there were long journeys 
in Europe before he returned to face Irish roads (which have 
improved quite a lot since his time). Still, there were roads 
on which one might make good speed with a chariot and a 
pair of horses; indeed, the Brehon Laws then in vogue 
make mention of furious driving of chariots and the penalties 
therefor. Chariotecring was not without its risks and dis- 
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On March I7th Irishmen and friends of 
Ireland in all parts of the world will 
celebrate St. Patrick’s Day with 
pageantry and parades. Many who have 
never been to Ireland identify themselves 
with our small country on this day each 
year by wearing a sprig of shamrock 

or a touch of something green. 

This article by Caoimhin O Danachair 
tells of the man so universally 
remembered and of his tireless 
missionary journeyings through Ireland. 
The visitor to Ireland in 1958 can visit 
the places which still bear his name 
some fifteen centuries after and follow 
the paths along which Christianity 

first came to our country. 


comforts. The Saint’s horses were stolen in Roscommon and 
again in Tipperary. Some people in Kildare went further 
and dug pits in the roads, which they camouflaged with 
branches and sods, but to no purpose, for his equipage 
passed safely over. On a journey through Laois, his 
faithful charioteer, Odhran, induced him to change places in 
the chariot and took in his own body the flung spear meant 
for Patrick. 

Often, too, he walked at the head of his little company, 
as he did from the Paschal fire at Slane to Royal Tara to face 
the anger of the High King and the malice of the Druids 
and overcome both, as he did through the ambushed ranks 
of his enemies (who saw only a herd of deer passing by) 
reciting the ‘Breastplate’ :— 

“I arise to-day 
In the power of God for my support, 
In the wisdom of God for my guidance, 
In the hand of God for my security, 
In the shield of God for my protection’. 
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PATRICIUS 


To-day we may follow his wanderings into the four 
corners of Ireland. Killala, where he founded a church. 
Cashel, where he thrust, by accident, the point of his staff 
through the foot of King Aengus, which the monarch bore 
without flinching, believing it to be part of the rite of 
baptism. Magh Sleacht in County Cavan, where he over- 
threw the idols. Aileach in County Donegal, where he stood 
on the rampart of the great stone fort to bless Inishowen. 
We may join the pilgrim thousands at the holy places of his 
prayer and fasting, Croagh Patrick above Clew Bay or the 
island in Lough Derg or walk alone where he walked gn 
green hillsides like Ardpatrick above the Golden Vale. Or 
we may drink water from one of the wells where he 
baptized his converts, at Tubberpatrick beside Sligo Bay, 
at Dunseverick in County Antrim within sight of Scotland, 
at Finglas in the suburbs of Dublin or Singland on the 
outskirts of Limerick, at Ballyshannon or Ballyelan or 
Clonmel or Naas or any of a hundred other places. 

He crossed bogs and climbed over mountain passes and 
forded rivers. At Bundrowes the fisher-boys were kind to 
him and he blessed the Drowes river and gave it abundance 
of salmon. The same blessing he gave to the Suir and the 
Boyne, although it was near a Boyne that some miscreants 
stole the goat which was trained to carry his water jars. 
Tradition is, however, strangely divided as to the exact 
place where this was done. Dwellers on the northern bank 
are unswerving in their belief that it was on the south side, 
while among the inhabitants of areas south of the river there 
is an equally persistent opinion that such an outrage could 
only occur on the northern side. 

We may follow him through place-name and legend. 
Patrickswell near Rathvilly and Patrickswell near Lough 
Gur, Donaghpatrick near Tuam and Downpatrick where 
his grave is. At Mullaghatinny, near Clogher, a wicked 
king set savage hounds on him, but the hounds, turning 
abcut, ran down and devoured the king. At Armagh he got 
a gift of a fine bronze cauldron. ‘What did he say:’ asked 
Daire, who made the gift. ‘“Grazacam’ replied the messengers 
whose Latin was not of a high order. “That is an evil word. 
Go, bring back my gift!’ The servants went. “What does 
he now say?’ asked Daire. “Grazacam’ said they. ‘Grazacam 
when it is given and grazacam when it is taken—that is 
surely a good word and he is a good man’. And Patrick was 
presented not only with the cauldron but with a tract of 
land which, says tradition, became the site of his cathedral. 

And so he travelled about Ireland and so we may follow 
him, from Saul, where he made his first onvert, back again 
to Saul where, at last, he died. 

Et perrexit Patricius . . . et baptizavit . . . et perrexit... 
et aedificavit ecclesiam . . . et perrexit. . . . 





















































St. Patrick's Well, Clonmel, County Tipperary, is one 
of the many reminders of the Irish patron saint's 
missionary journeys through the length and breadth 
of Ireland some fifteen centuries ago. 





the pleasures of PONY TREKKING..| 


Most of us who have to work in towns and cities are struck 
by the easy-going tempo of life in the Irish countryside. How 
leisurely the pace seems. After the hurly-burly of places 
jampacked with traffic and dominated by time tables—how 
refreshing to escape the thraldom of clocks ! 

Travellers who want to savour the true rhythm of rural 
Ireland might be well advised to try changing, just for once, 
from the combustion-engine to saddle-and-bridle. Once you 
have switched your allegiance from an accelerator to a pair 
of reins—well, you might wonder why you had not thought 
earlier of this more satisfying, and even relaxing, means of 
transport. 

Anybody who has sat near a jarvey in his horse-drawn 
wagonette or jaunting-car as the renowned cavalcades trot 
decently along those lakeside drives of Killarney, will readily 
appreciate my claims in favour of this more natural tempo. 
Again, if he has moved to the lilt of a jogtrot through the 
fabulous Gap of Dunloe, where echo of hoof-beats seems 
so much a part of the experience; or, if he has been offered 
a lift to Mass, or to the next poovilite in some obliging farmer's 
trap or dog-cart—a real heirloom from the pre-automobile 
era—the opportunities to benefit from breath-taking scenery 
will appear obvious. 








Across bracken-quilted heather tracks, through 
leafy forests, pony trekking is one of the best 
ways to see and enjoy the scenery for which 
Ireland is justly reriowned. 

















Indeed, the wonder of Ireland’s landscape, and the 
enjoyment of her sea and mountain air, seem to be doubly 
exciting when enjoyed on horseback. For this type of 
holiday has its own precise description in current parlance. 
They call it ‘Pony Trekking’. 

Though the phrase ‘trekking’ is becoming widely used, 
it must not be allowed to fill the imagination of the 
uninitiated with ideas of rough-riders toughening themselves 
with hard-going over some sort of Irish veldt, dotted with 
boulders or scrub! Nothing of the kind. Everything is done 
to make the visitor feel confident, comfortable, and com- 
pletely at ease. From the most inexpert beginner who may 
have ‘had only a few riding-lessons’, or who has ‘almost 
forgotten which side to mount from’, to people who are 
quite at home in the saddle—all are catered for by the 
thoughtful promoters of such holidays. And the latter 
appeal most to tourists who relish novelty, seek companion- 
ship, like to get off the beaten track. 





Ireland is proverbially associated with breeding of, and 
admiration for, good horses. Yet this interest is not confined 
to the attractions of hunting-field or race-course, studfarm 
or show-ring. Horses of various kinds all earn their keep by 
working. At their daily tasks these docile animals form an 
integral bit of the rural pattern. There is not a single county 
in Ireland, from Mizen Head to Malin Head, I'd wager, 
that does not lend itself ideally to the pleasures of pony-treks. 

Moreover, the trails followed by pack-horses present 
nothing new to traditional Irish ways of getting about. 
Along trodden tracks in thickly-wooded regions, in and out 
of glens and hilly fastnesses, as well as upon the flat Curragh 
plains, horsemen have moved throughout history, bent on 
epic missions, bearing arms, conveying royal gifts, 
messengers with tidings, mounted merchants. These riders 
knew the lie of the land ‘like the back of their hand’. It was 
second nature to them to pause, as daybreak crept above the 
Eastern horizon, take a draught from the leathern water- 











bottle, or a bite of meal-cake from the pannier-bag lashed 
to the animal’s girth-straps. 

Cheir descendants are the handlers of horses in every part 
of the country, to this day. Responsible instructors, guides 
who are familiar with bridle paths and short-cuts, men and 
women thoughtful and considerate about the novice’s early 
reactions, a choice of excellent mounts, the romance and 
stimulus of out-of-the-ordinary travel—all these await the 
holiday-maker nowadays. 

You can contract for private trekking almost the whole 
year round, but the trekking season proper starts in June and 
continues until September. The fees usually include full 
hotel accommodation having a pleasantly informal atmos- 
phere, all meals, and the essential packaged lunch which, 
somehow, tastes best of all! One may enrol for a week’s 
trekking, or for two weeks. The average terms are in the 
region of two-and-a-half-guineas per day. And, one of the 
thoroughly Irish features in this recreation, is that nobody 
is ever fussy about kit. True, fully habited and booted 
riders are made perfectly welcome but a preponderance of 
old footwear, jeans, slacks, flannels—in any sensible com- 
fortable garment from raincoat, or wind-cheater to leather 
jerkin soon persuades you that the accent is not on fashion- 
ableness, so much as on individual liking. At some treks, 
arrangements are made beforehand to have a sit-down meal 
at a halting-place into the route. At others, the organisers 
overtake the mounted party in a station-wagon, or come out 
to mect them more picturesquely in a pony-and-trap, 
carrying a picnic lunch and liquid refreshments. The 
schedules are never so rigid to disallow a halt at some village 
inn, or to fit in a reasonable detour to visit some historic 
mansion or place of touristic interest in the vicinity. 

Some hotels adjacent to riding establishments, or schools 
where hacking forms a part of their normal activities, have 
developed shes own variation of the recreation on a sound 


holiday basis. One may book mount and escort for oneself 


and a couple of friends at a daily hiring charge, including 
packed meal—and follow a kind of ‘go-as-you-please’ 
itinerary, based on the groom’s own knowledge of the 
neighbourhood. Ordinarily, the ground covered is reason- 
able both to horses and riders, eight to ten miles at a stretch. 
Preliminary instruction is given, and those who wish to 
learn how to manage saddle-and-bridle, stable, feed and 
water their animals, are given every opportunity—though 
there is no hint at compulsion! Short rides take place at the 
beginning of the period, to accustom trekkers to the saddle, 
the pace, and to one another, as changing position on byroad 
or highway is normal procedure. It is easy to make friends 
on the road, with people from different parts of Ireland as 
well as from distant lands. At one trekking-centre it was 
discovered, last Whitsuntide, on the eve of their first full- 
day adventure, that the outdoor-loving people assembled to 
look over their mounts in the stableyard had come from 
four provinces of Ireland and from six European countries! 
In the polyglot group were represented Belgium, France, 
Germany, Holland, Sweden and Switzerland. 


Ponies provide one of the best 


enjoying the magnificent 
Killarney’s Gap of Dunloe 
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Animals available vary from fine sixteen-hand 
hunters to smaller and gentler Connemara 
ponies. 


Children with a minimum of riding experience are taken 
on junior treks by one organisation which I had been told 
about, in the heart of lovely County Wicklow. It was for 
that reason that last summer I took my family there. They 
have pony-trekking developed to a nicety, but run, never- 
theless, with that insouciance and avoidance of regimen- 
tation which Ireland should count as one of her special 
blessings! 

The youngsters were all agog to get close to the brood- 
mares and foals romping near their dams in the paddock- 
field. They went off with Brendan (a great handler of 
nag eon who accompanied us on the whole-day treks), 

» bring in the ponies for saddling-up. There were 
C onnemaras, gentle as deer, and for the very small children 
there were littler mounts like Gipsy, a skewbald, and even 
Shetlands. I marvelled that so many shapes and sizes in 
horseflesh, as varied as the humans who had gathered around 
the stable doors, should merit the name of ‘pony’. 

But it should be remembered that in Ireland, as in 
Scotland (where they favour mainly the native Highland 





strains), the term is used nowadays in a loose sense. 

Participating in the outings were sturdy animals, bred for 
stamina, with a fair share of Irish light-draft horse in their 
surefootedness. There was a fine heavy-weight hunter 
standing over sixteen hands, a perfect mount for the 
enormous gentleman who had come from the English 
shires. There was, in all, an impressive assortment of hacking 
animals, and cobs, and quite a few thoroughbred hunters 
bred in the neighbourhood and accustomed to strenuous 
usage, and cross-country going. Generally speaking, it has 
been found that finely-bred and sensitive blood-horses are 
not really right for trekking. To negotiate hilly inclines 
and descend mountain tracks, the more pedestrian and 
versatile half-bred ‘pony’ (even though he sometimes stands 
at fifteen hands) is perfect. Than which there are fewer as 
well endowed than the native Irish Connemara breed. 

The joys and disciplines of a good day’s trekking must be 
indulged to be fully realised. Everything is thought out in 
the interests of the trekker, for, the organisers will have 
previously explored the finest country round about, pre- 
arranged access through private parkland and lovely estates, 
through afforested spruce and fir plantations. They will 
have charted the laneways, and those bohareens hidden deep 
in the low-lying places, and selected the gates easiest to open 
and shut. There is an unmistakable thrill in viewing a 
panoramic landscape, or a stretch of sea-shore, from the 
back of a noble horse. Firstly, you find yourself borne up 
surprisingly quickly high on to mountain or moorland, 
where a motorist dare not venture. Again, you can always 
see over the tops of hedgerows, and curtaining foliage, with 
a freedom—a sense of superiority almost—denied to the 
average cyclist or hiker. You always, even when your pony’s 
neck is downcurved as it slakes its thirst from a limpid 
stream by the roadside, seem to be in a vantage-point, ona 
level with the eaves of cottages! 

Who would not exult at that wonderful moment when, 
nose to tail, after miles of trekking, the leader guides his 
string of followers along the flank of what seems from the 
valley below an impossible mountain, to emerge from 
clumps of trees at its very peak? A fresh breeze blows away 
the flies, and each rider pauses to gaze around him, silhouetted 
against the Wicklow skyline. Across bracken-quilted 
heather-tracks, through virgin forests, along the banks of 
swirling rivers, liter ally up hill and down dale, it becomes a 
day-to-day wonder that every few miles of the trail holds 
some fresh surprise. Only by trekking have I enjoyed 
superb scenery under such thrilling conditions. 

You begin to value shared silences as much as shared 
enthusiasms. Ambling carefully through forests of young 
larch, high up on Carrick Mountain, where only the ring- 
dove’s muted cooing breaks the utter solitude, the horses’ 
hoof beats are muffled by dead leaves thick underfoot. The 
trek-leader usually keeps a constant eye on the party, and 
stragglers are waited for, as he or she canters from vanguard 
to rearguard—a routine which adds to that family 
atmosphere. 














Children with a minimum of riding exper- 
ience are taken on special junior treks by 


one organisation in Wicklow. ani 

Che horses themselves, although the routes are frequently 
varied, soon get to know the customary halting-places, and 
the tricky patches. They are intelligent, move naturally into 
single file, and their own favoured places; they are sure- 
footed, and extremely well-behaved. An itinerary of 
fifteen miles often makes it necessary to use a main motor- 
road for a spell, but motorists in Ireland know that mounted 
travellers have priorities on a public thoroughfare and are, 
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. drinking in the loveliness of the countryside, 
chatting to newly-made companions . . . 
saddle you feel really part of the open air" 


in the 





But at that moment—a breath-catching vista appears 
between a fold in the purpling hills. What a paradise to 
choose for our lunch. You feel that the three hours’ steady 
riding has been very worthwhile. Then, as you dismount 
(not too cramped, one hopes!) and lead your pony to an 
enclosed field or the appointed tethering-posts under 
shady trees, your eyes are rivetted to an enormous old- 
fashioned raw-hide saddle-bag that is being unstrapped from 
the lead-horse. That handsome grey gelding is put to feed 
with the other horses—and, lo and behold! What a host of 
neat, napkin-wrapped packages are conjured out of that 
mysterious pannier! Oh, that saddle-borne lunch! Can 
anything equal it in flavour and enjoyment: We munch 
like a crowd of school-children, each of us gloating 
privately over sliced chicken and ham, home-made wheaten 
bread and lots of butter: large tomatoes, cheese, and fresh 
fruit. Cream, too, has been brought—to titillate the 
gourmet; and biscuits, and milk chocolate, and pints of 
orange squash. At any picnic on a bee-loud August day in 
Ireland, this would be nectar of the gods. But, when tasted 
after an invigorating trek, as one lolls on the meadow-grass 
by a river-bank in the green, lush Vale of Clara, or beside 
the very brink of Lough Dan or Lough Bray their lapping 
lake-water mirroring the passing clouds—it is what poets 
fashion into immortal verse. Follows a swim, or perhaps a 
row in a boat, according to one’s mood. Sun-drowsy after 
all this effort, the after-lunch siesta—not overlooked by the 
folk in charge—is another attraction of the occasion. And, 
then, all too soon, we are ready for the return ride, 
invariably by a different route. Drinking i in the loveliness of 
the countryside, chatting to newly-made companions on a 
variety of topics, in the saddle you feel really part of the 
open-air: no sense of being closed in: the wide expanse of 
land, sky, or coastline uniting the rider with Nature all 
around him. You are aware that you are, nonetheless, 
moving at a trot or, occasionally, a canter. As you hold 
your reins and guide your mount, between his cocked ears 
you watch the faery light of an Irish afternoon merge into 
its evening radiance. Mountain and valley change from 
mauve to emerald, from smoky-blue to russet, from green 
to golden. Our bodies are in this magical Garden of Ireland, 
are actually in the rowan-bordered lanes and in the presence 
of scented pine-trees, not whizzing past them, behind 
protective glass and metal, caressing the gearbox! 

Do not misunderstand me—I, too, like motorised travel. 
It has a score of advantages and I relish all of them! I am 
thinking only, that the pleasure offered to eye and ear, by 
this more leisurely means of conveyance, seems to become 
fixed in time. Every mossy wall, or grass-grown village 
street, stands out vivic dly in the mind’s eye, long afterwards; 
likewise, the dart of a hawk, the motionless sentry go of a 
grey heron, the slow flight of rooks . . . all, for me, mingled 
inextricably with the music of hoofbeats on soft ground, the 
smell of pine-oil, the flavour of food when one is hungry, 
and the tingling in the blood when one is tired though 
relaxed. Easy, girl! In you go to your comfortable stall— 
and manger of oats! 
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For many of our visitors, Dublin is the gateway 
to Ireland. To aid and guide them in their appreciation 
of it, we invited John D. Sheridan — well-known 
both as essayist and humorist — to write this short 


piece on our capital city. 


A city ts like a good painting in this—that if you want to 
see it properly you must begin by standing well back from 
it. You can, of course, ‘do’ a city dutifully (and often 
pleasurably) with the help of a guide or a guide-book, but 
this is the mole’s way: you move through long avenues of 
stone, and your horizon is the nearest wall; you gather 
memories, but the composite picture escapes you. (I think 
of New York as a place of hurrying crowds and canyon 
streets, with coloured taxis cruising like schools of tropical 
fish, but the picture that remains in my mind is that of the 
fairy-tale skyline that I saw on a five-cent ferry trip to 
Staten Island). 

And one of the delights of Dublin is that you can see it— 
literally—at a glance, that with a little briefing you can look 
down at the whole spatter and spread of it. The close-ups 
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AT DUBLIN 


BY JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


can come later, for Dublin is rich in show places and can 
beguile you for a day or a fortnight, but you must get your 
perspective right first and not miss the wood for the trees. 

Go first to the top of Howth Hill, about nine miles from 
the city centre, and see how Dublin curves along the shore 
of its lovely bay, with the hills for backdrop. Opposite you 
will see the nutcracker harbour of Dun Laoghaire (a town 
in its own right, but virtually part of Dublin), and a little 
to the left the pared cone of the Sugarloaf (was ever a 
mountain luckier in its name?), the sweep of Killiney Bay, 
and then, dim in the distance, the ghost of Wicklow Head. 

Howth will suffice, but unless time presses you should 
look at Dublin too from the mountains that lie south of the 
city and bear the same name. The buses take you only to 
the foothills, and there is no funicular (we are so fond of 
our mountains that we keep them as secret as a conspiracy), 
but a taxi, or a friend’s car—and friends are not hard to 
come by in Dublin—will bring you quickly to the topmost 
ridge, and from there you can look down on the spacious 
tumble of a city that has filled the gap between the sea and 
the hills, and see the smoke from the new suburbs stretching 
out into the central plain that runs right across the country 
to the stony fields of Galway. 

Once you come down from the heights, the rest is up to 











O'Connell Street, Dublin. The spaciousness of this 
and many other Dublin streets dates from the 
eighteenth century which left such a character- 
istic stamp of dignified elegance upon much of 
the city. 


yourself. You can see the Book of Kells in Trinity College 
Library, or drink a free tankard of heady black stout in the 
famous Guinness brewery. At least you have started well, 
and got your bearings. To leave Dublin without looking 
down on her from the heights is as foolish as going to San 
Sebastian and ignoring Monte Igueldo. 

It is easy to find one’s way about Dublin, for it has a 
centre and pivot—a monument that stands out as con- 
spicuously on a flagpole in the middle of a golf green or an 
egg-cup in an old-fashioned apple tart. English Nelson is 
still on top of his Pillar, though Trafalgar is no part of our 
history. From time to time there is talk of taking him down, 
but we have got used to Horatio, and he has been so long 
with us that he has lost all political significance and might 
well be Hannibal or Haroun al Raschid. 

If you walk south from Nelson on his Pillar, towards the 
Liffey and the hills, you can look seawards from O’Connell 
Bridge and see the dome of the Custom House that was 












designed by Gandon and completed towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. Going straight across the bridge you 
soon come to College Green, where the traffic snarls 
between the window-less Bank of Ireland and many- 
windowed Trinity College, and by-passes the little segment 
of greensward on which Goldsmith and Burke still stand. 
(Goldsmith was not a great success at the university, but 
Trinity is glad to claim him now, and the beloved vagabond 
who talked like poor Poll, flanks the greatest orator of 
his time). 

And if the Pillar is the centre of Dublin, College Green 
is surely its heart. About here the tumult of our history has 
swelled and ebbed for centuries. 

If you turn right at College Green, and walk up Dame 
Street, you will pass Dublin Castle (and you might easily 
pass it without seeing it), where many an Irish head decor- 
ated a spike in the old days. And a little further on are 
our two ancient cathedrals: Christchurch, where Strongbow 
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the Norman is buried, and St. Patrick’s, where Swift and 
Stella are together again. 

But you can walk straight on through narrow, fashionable 
Grafton Street, and fare almost as well, for Dublin has a 
surfeit of fine buildings. Turning left when you reach St. 
Stephen’s Green, and left again shortly after you leave it, 
you enter Merrion Square, with its characteristic Georgian 
houses, in one of which W. B. Yeats lived for a time: and 
then a great spatter of buildings, some facing the Square 
and some with their backs to it—Dail Eireann, Govern- 
ment Buildings, the National Library, the National Museum, 
and the National Gallery. 

I may even have left cut a few, but I am tired of litanies, 
and I don’t recommend this rapid swallowing of buildings— 
it tends to bring on indigestion. (On a ‘rubberneck’ tour of 
Washington once, I remember, our courier was disgusted 
when he missed me during our visit to that mammoth 
museum, the Smithsonian Institute, and found me sitting on 
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The River Liffey, Dublin. Many a bargain has been 
found in the bookshops and antique shops along 
its quays. 


the steps outside, eating ice cream in the sun. I may not 
have looked too dignified, but I was happy—happier far 
than those who were pacing round interminable glass cases 
labelled “Dress Through the Ages’). 

So come back with me now to the Pillar, down Henry 
Street, and into Moore Street—that crowded, smelly, 
exhilarating, and altogether lovable street where fruit, 
flowers, vegetables, long long red candles, and mechanical 
toys are sold in the open. You won't find it mentioned in 
the guide books, but it is noisy, human, and refreshingly 
vulgar, and after the turrets and the tombs it will warm the 
cockles of your heart. 

I would like you also to see the Phoenix Park, which is 
only a short bus run from the Pillar. There are bigger parks 
than this, but I know of no other park of its size that is so 
near the heart of a city. The Phoenix has a green acre for 
every yard in a mile, two hundred acres of playing fields, a 
Zoo, a polo ground, herds of deer, the police headquarters, 






















































the official residence of the President of the Republic, the 
Apostolic Nunciature, and the American Embassy—with a 
dog pond and a racecourse (just outside the boundary wall, 
admittedly, but don’t let us quarrel over a couple of perches) 
thrown in for good measure. 

But the picture of Dublin that I would like you to carry 
away with you (to give body and substance to the long- 
distance views from the hills) is a close-up of O’Connell 
Street on the day of a big hurling or Gaelic football match 
at Croke Park—on one of those tumultuous Sundays when 
inter-county rivalries blaze high and half Ireland comes to 
town. 

And these big-boned countrymen who have been up 
since the crack of dawn are not overawed by the city. Nor 
are they strangers there; for Cousin Mick is in the police, 
Andy is in the Department of Agriculture, and there is 
always a cup of good tea to be got in Uncle Pat’s out at 
Donnybrook. And here we have the secret of Dublin— 
which is that it is not cut off from the rest of the country 
but a living, breathing part of it. It is Kerry and Monaghan, 
Mayo and Donegal, and nine out of every ten Dubliners 
are permanent immigrants who are only a generation or so 
away from the title-deeds of a farm. 

You will like Dublin. It is a warm-hearted place, a 
friendly place, where people still have time to talk and listen, 
and where no one need be a stranger for long. 





St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. Just the place to 
enjoy the sun on a fine autumn afternoon. 
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PICTURE 
GALLERY 


The Joyce River and the Maamturk Mountains typify 
much of the scenery of Connemara and the West 
of Ireland. 


. I am very impressed indeed by your 


beautiful country. I am absolutely 


convinced that it is one of the most inter- 
esting , one of the most magic countries 

in Europe, and I think that my opinion 

is not a very unique one’. So went 

a letter recently received by your 
Editor from Baron Lagerfelt, Bjérnbo, 
Lidingo, Sweden. With it he sent | 
some of the photographs—of which we 
reproduce a selection here—he took on 

the memorable holiday he described. 

Like so many of our visitors he found 
that Ireland was ideally suited to 
photography and brought home with 
him a full record of holiday highlights. 
A future issue will contain an article 
specially written for those bringing a 
camera with them on their Irish holiday. 


Along the west coast trees are often contorted 
into fantastic shapes by Atlantic winds. 
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The three lakes at Kylemore, Co. Galway, are renowned 
for their angling. Kylemore Abbey—on the far shore 
in our picture—is a magnificent and impressive 
nineteenth-century castellated mansion. 


The town of Clifden is an ideal holiday centre for 
those planning to explore the superb scenery of 
Connemara. Excellent bathing may be enjoyed at a 
number of strands and coves a short distance from 
the town. 


Everywhere in Ireland ruined castles add a romantic 
touch to the landscape and provide dramatic material 
for many an amateur photographer. 











MAJOR EVENTS IN IRELAND 


THINGS TO SEE AND DO ON AN 


IRISH HOLIDAY IN 1958 


A holiday in Ireland is always a friendly adventure, for there is 
no off-season in Irish hospitality. Wherever you are, whatever the time of the year, 
you will find plenty to see, plenty to do, plenty to interest you. 


MAY Iith to 26th 
AN TOSTAL, IRELAND’S SPRING FESTIVAL 


A nation-wide celebration based on an ambitious 
programme of social, sporting and cultural events. 
Among the highlights will be Concerts and Exhibitions, 
in Dublin, the International Choral and Folk-dancing 
Festival at Cork, the All-Ireland Currach-racing cham- 
pionship finals at Galway, Wexford Mumming 
championships and the Yeats Country Festival at Sligo. 


MAY 6th to 10th 


DUBLIN SPRING SHOW anp INDUSTRIES FAIR, 
R.D.S. GROUNDS, BALLSBRIDGE, DUBLIN 
The Royal Dublin Society’s Annual Spring Show is the 
‘shop window’ of Irish agriculture and industry, and 
presents an excellent cross-section of Irish life. All types 
of farm animals, poultry and dairy produce are entered 
and there are, in addition, comprehensive educational 
and trade exhibits. An extensive programme of horse- 
jumping events is arranged for each day throughout 

the show. 


APRIL to JUNE 
ANGLING 

Salmon fishing in the Spring rivers is at its best in April 
and continues to the end of June. From the angler’s point 
of view the most important feature of the season is 
the rise of the Mayfly. Dapping (as Mayfly fishing is 
called) usually continues from mid-May to mid-June. 

Salmon fishing on Summer rivers begins in June. 
Grilse and sea-trout commence to run at the end of 
June and continue to the end of October. Coarse fishing 
is in full swing from the end of June onwards. 


HORSE RACING 


This is one of the most important features in the sporting 
life of a country where racing is not only a great industry 
but a national pastime. Steeplechasing goes on all the 
year round ; flat racing begins in March and ends in 
November, and point-to-point meetings take place 
during the Spring months. Off-the-course betting is 
legal and Turf Accountants’ offices will be found in 
every town. There are about 30 courses and 10 fixtures 
in the Irish racing calendar, not counting local point-to- 
point meetings of which Punchestown Races (April 
29-30) is the most important and fashionable. 


JUNE 30th to JULY IIth 


INTERNATIONAL SEA-ANGLING FESTIVAL, 
Westport, Co. Mayo (commencing June 3oth). 
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JULY 30th to 3ist 
HORSE RACING, GALWAY. 


This is a two-day meeting with the Galway Plate and 
the Galway Hurdle as the principal features. A gay, 
carnival spirit is prevalent during Galway’s ‘ Race 
Week ’, which is one of the year’s most notable social 
and sporting occasions. 


AUGUST 5th to 9th 


DUBLIN HORSE SHOW WEEK, 
R.D.S. GROUNDS, BALLSBRIDGE, DUBLIN 


The Horse Show, which is the principal social and 
sporting event of the year in Ireland, attracts up to 
120,000 people every year from all parts of the world. 
Over 1,000 horses, the cream of Ireland’s bloodstock, 
are entered for the Show. There are Military and 
Civilian Jumping Contests each day ; the chief event 
is the International Jumping Competition for the Aga 
Khan Cup, contested by some of the world’s leading 
teams. Some of Ireland’s finest bloodstock changes 
hands during this week. 

In addition, the Show features a comprehensive 
Industrial Display and Flower Show. 

It is advisable to book tickets for the Jumping 
Enclosure in advance, by applying direct to the Sec- 
retary, Royal Dublin Society, Ballsbridge, Dublin. 
Hotel accommodation in Dublin should be booked a 
considerable time beforehand. 


SEPTEMBER 
ANGLING 


This is the best period for coarse fishing ; pike fishing in 
particular is outstanding from September to November, 


OCTOBER 26th to NOVEMBER 2nd 


WEXFORD FESTIVAL OF MUSIC anp THE 
ARTS 


The Wexford Festival is one of Ireland’s most outstand- 
ing cultural events, drawing a discriminating audience 
from Ireland and abroad. A fine musical programme 
includes : opera, orchestral concerts, celebrity concerts 
and recitals with internationally known guest artistes. 
There are exhibitions, film shows, lectures and 
discussion groups, with prominent personalities on 
the platform. Visitors comment especially on the 
gay and hospitable informality of Festival Week in 
the little town of Wexford, with its narrow streets, 
old houses and lovely surroundings. (Details from 
the Festival Box Office, 105 North Main Street). 


























Dublin 





HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the Jatest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and _ its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams : 
Gastronome 


Dublin 





REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O’Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. Phone 78798. 








ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750 - 1958. 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your _ palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams : Hibernia. 





THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort. 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 70 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 


| throughout the season. Grill Room, Bar, 


Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. 24 hour Garage Service. The 
Gresham Hotel, Dublin. T. O'Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. Telephone 46881— 
Private Branch Exchange. Telegrams, 
“Gresham, Dublin”. 





THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams “‘ Shelotel, Dublin.” 








HOTEL IVANHOE, DUBLIN, A.A., R.1.A.C. 
Ashley Courtney Recommended. Owner 
managed with every detail of its adminis- 
tration under the direct control of the 
proprietor. A feature of the Ivanhoe of 
which the management is justly proud is the 
tradition of cheerful and willing service 
which exists among the staff. Telephone 
(Visitors) 511261, (Manager) 51461. 


ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and_ breakfast, 
12 6. 25%, reduction children. Write direct 
for terms or phone Dublin 78248. 





SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure 





ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 


Mayo 


Telephone Cong 3. Shannon 90 miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘ The Quiet Man ’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 





AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL,CO. 
Mayo. Away from it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn, called The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone: Keel 4. 





DOWNHILL HOTEL, BALLINA, A MOST 
modern hotel on the banks of the Moy in 
beautiful wooded grounds—4o acres. Finest 
angling centre in Ireland. Sea trout angling 
free on eight miles of Moy estuary. Salmon 
and sea trout angling free on Lough Conn. 
Luncheon baskets for guests. Bedroom 
telephones, fully licensed, central heating. 











WAVE CREST HOTEL, DOOAGH, 
Achill, Co. Mayo, situated in an old-world 
village, two miles from Keel. This hotel 
is the ideal centre for mountain climbing, 
deep-sea and game fishing, shooting, 
bathing, and touring the Western beauty 
spots. Phone Keel 15, or write to Mrs. 
L. Lavelle. 


Donegal 





AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated 
brochure, apply : Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. ‘Phone Downings 4. 








CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.I.A.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 





SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _ fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water‘in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure. 
GLENBAY HOTEL, MALINMORE, CO. 
Donegal. Situated in the midst of Donegal’s 
finest cliff and coastal scenery, overlooking 
the Atlantic and a panorama of hills—good, 
safe bathing beaches—fishing and rock- 
climbing. 20 bedrooms with h. and c. 
water. Home produce. Excellent cuisine. 
Grade A. For terms apply C. Cunningham, 
Proprietor. Phone Glencolumbkille 3. 


Kerry 





SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. ‘ The Angler’s 
Paradise’’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea ishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennisand dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 








COUNTY KERRY (KENMARE_ BAY) 
Guest House. Grade B. Beautifully situated 
in extensive private grounds beside the bay 
3 miles from Kenmare—good cuisine— 
hot and cold water—boating, riding, fishing, 
golf. Excellent touring centre. Delightful 
scenery. Write for our brochure to Drom- 
quinna, Greenane, Killarney or ‘phone 
Kenmare 13. 
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Wexford 





THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 1§ private suites with bathroom, 
two bars, three lounges, ballroom. ‘You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 





STRAND HOTEL, ROSSLARE, CO, 
Wexford. Famous South of Ireland hotel 
(Grade A) with own hotel cinema and 
spacious private grounds. Bathing from 
your hotel bedroom. Boating, fishing, and 
trips to the famous Saltee Island Bird 
Sanctuary arranged. It is also within five 
minutes’ walk of Rosslare’s famous 18-hole 
championship links. Phone Rosslare 14 
or 16. 


Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Excellent coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and [Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 





GRAND HOTEL,SLIGO. YOURHOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 
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Wicklow 





HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by The Bel-Air Hotel, 
Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the scenic 
splendour of ‘The garden of Ireland’), 
and Cliff Castle Hotel, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, 
(on the sea only nine miles from city centre). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 





Limerick 








ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL. PHONE 44566 
and Glentworth Hotel, phone 45750, Grade 
A. R.LA.C. & A.A. appointed. Limerick’s 
leading and most select hotels. Situated 
in the heart of the city. Central heating, 
Rooms with Private Baths, P.O. Telephones 
and Bell call service in all rooms. Cocktail 
Bars, Lounges, Restaurants, 24 hour service. 
20 mins. drive Shannon Airport, Moderate 
terms Both hotels under same Manage- 
ment, J. C. Kenneally, Managing Director. 








This map will assist you find amongst our advertisements 
a Hotel or Guesthouse in the region of your choice. 








Galway 





SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.I.A.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over 5,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 





RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.I.A.C. AA. 





Planning a Holiday in Ireland ? 


A glance at the advertisements on 
this page may help you make up your 
mind where to stay. All premises listed 
are registered with Bord Failte Eireann 
—the Irish Tourist Board. 





























Our export department The 


Wi ne is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of House 
Merchan ts wines and spirits you i 
i may take home with you on of 
SIMCce your return. 
Call to see us when in 
| 82 . Dublin, or write for MORGAN 
mi 36 Dawson Street, 


our wine list. 
DUBLIN 




















Come to the “‘Garden of Ireland” in the land of 
SP A HOTEL perpetual Spring. 
q 
Roeyal Hotel, Bray 











Grade “A” Hotel CO. WICKLOW A.A. 3 Star 
CO. DU BLI N Bus service from hotel door to Dublin (10 miles). 

Ideal centre for touring the Wicklow Hills. 

Accommodation for 100 guests. 
GOOD FOOD AND COOKING Hotel centrally heated. 

Catering “‘par excellence” + Television Lounge. 
FREE GOLF AND TENNIS: FULLY LICENSED One of Ireland’s most beautiful Ballrooms. 

TARIFF ON APPLICATION 3 Golf courses near Hotel. 


Illustrated Tariff, Brochure gladly mailed on request. 


Phone: LUCAN 494/5 























for Swiss hospitality and precision 


Spreading their wings over a network 
of 72,000 miles, Swissair’s magnificent, 
modern airliners —swift and punctual — 
sweep from North and South America 
across Europe to the Middle and Far East 
—offering service in the great Swiss 
tradition. 


Equipped with weather-radar to ensure 
smooth flights, the Swissair DC7Cs cover 
— the North and South American routes, the 
DC6Bs the Middle and Far East while 
Metropolitans operate on the main Euro- 
pean routes. 


SWISSAIR: te world over 
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Dublin office: Grafton Buildings, Grafton Street + Telephone : Dublin 73709 
U.K. offices in LONDON + MANCHESTER + GLASGOW + BIRMINGHAM 














BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BOARD 


OF IRISH VIEWS DAY TOU RS 


2 x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN BY MOTOR COACH AND TRAIN 
CARD MOUNTS a : 35 CENTS U.S.) from DUBLIN and other centres to 
MOUNTAINS OF MOURNE 
Write for list and free sample HILLS OF DONEGAL 
GLENS OF ANTRIM 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES 


139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND VALE OF THE BOYNE 
CARLINGFORD PENINSULA 


SS as DOONAREE, etc. 











potae Self Drive Car EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICES 
IS WAITING YOUR ARRIVAL IN IRELAND | Dublin to Belfast and Derry 
aa North and North-West from Dublin 


Snes TRAVEL 











CAR RENTALS LTD. G.N. R. 
(JOE CAHILL) Trai d Bus Servi 
| 32 BACHELORS WALK eee a 
O'CONNELL BRIDGE, DUBLIN Tete tetas ce ae a ee 
PHONES: 46175 (3 lines) - Night 339328 


































Travel the world, and wherever fashionable 
women meet, you are sure to see 
Round Tower tweeds. To London, Paris, New York, 
Berlin, they contribute a gaiety of 
design, a brilliant craftsmanship, which can be 
achieved only in Donegal where they are 
handwoven by traditional weavers. In Ireland, Round 
Tower tweeds give an added charm to women 
who are proud to wear them because of their 
distinctive Irish origin plus the standards they have 
set abroad. Watch for the label on every garment. 


A product of the Gaeltacht. 


Trade enquiries to 


GAELTARRA EIREANN, WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN. 
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In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by train and omnibus, 
and a chain of excellent hotels are provided 


by the Ulster Transport Authority. 


DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 


Good travel facilities are provided during 
the holiday season from Belfast and other 
touring centres to beauty spots and places 
of interest including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne. 





EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 
from BELFAST 





selenite - Gns. 
CONNEMARA 4Days 14 
Lough Erne, Sligo, Galway, Mayo, etc. 
NORTHERN IRELAND and HILLS 
of DONEGAL 6 Days 19 
Antrim Coast, Giant’s Causeway, Mountains 
of Mourne, Hills and Coast of Donegal, Lough 
Erne, Lough Neagh, etc. 
KILLARNEY 6 Days 21 
Blarney, Dublin, etc. 
ALL IRELAND CIRCUIT 10Days 35 


Dublin, Glendalough, Cork, Killarney, Connemara, 
Giant’s Causeway, Antrim Coast, etc. 





POPULAR 7 DAYS TOUR OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
based at Laharna Hotel, Larne. Cost, 13 Guineas, 
includes daily: trips to beauty spots and evening 
entertainments. 





LEADING HOTELS 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
PorTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 
LARNE, Co. Antrim : 

Laharna Hotel 





Programmes and tariffs from— 


Ulster Transport Authority 


21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST 
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If you like Ireland 





and things Irish 
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IRELAND of the WELCOMES 


A holiday magazine specially designed for those who 
have been to Ireland or are planning to go there. 


Let IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES bring you 
each two months something of the wit, the charm, 
the colour and the customs of Ireland in its finely 
illustrated articles by many of Ireland’s leading writers. 


Give your friends a subscription to IRELAND OF THE 
WELCOMES. It costs so little and it conveys so much, 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES the perfect present at all 
tines of the year. 
IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 
Distribution Section, 13 Merrion Square, 
Dublin — Ireland. 
Please enter the following subscriptions to IRELAND OIF 
THE WELCOMES : 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
(Street) 
(Town) 
(Country) 
| Year, 2 Years 
NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
(Street) 
(Town) 
(Country) 
| Year, 2 Years 
Please indicate Gift Subscription where required. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 
Ten Shillings, British or Irish currency 
(U.S.A. and Canada $1.50) per annum, 
post free. For other countries, the equiv- 
alent amount at rate of exchange ruling 
on day of remittance. Payable by Inter- 
national Money Order or by cheque to 
Bord Failte Eireann. 
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Extend your Vacation and yet be home on schedule by availing 
of TWA’s fast, frequent services from Shannon to all parts of 


the world. Your stay in the Land of the Welcomes will be happier TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
if you know that your return home is in TWA’s capable hands. CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
OR CALL YOUR NEAREST TWA 
OFFICE. Phones: DUBLIN 45651 





SHANNON 96 





U.S.A. - EUROPE + AFRICA: ASIA 


TWA is the only airline linking Ireland with America which also has 
services within the U.S.A. Fly TWA through to your destination, 


one ticket, one airline, all the way. 

















Every night HOLYHEAD—DUN LAOGHAIRE Thrice weekly FISHGUARD—ROSSLARE 


Express trains connect with the steamers at the ports 





| 
DETAILS FROM IRISH TRAFFIC SUPERINTENDENT, EUSTON HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.i 
| 


GENERAL AGENT, I5 WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN, OR ANY STATION OF BRITISH RAILWAYS 





WATERFORD 





@ann RAILWAYS 
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have a wonderful holiday 





SELF-DRIVE OR CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN 


Ireland is no place for ‘‘ timetable worries ’’—you’ll 
want to be free to explore ! Have a McCormack 
Car meet you at airport or pier, ready for you to take 
the wheel—or relax with a courteous driver. 
Personalised chauffeur tours by private limousine are 
a world-famous McCormack speciality ; 
all details can be arranged in advance. Consult your 
Travel Agent, or write for illustrated literature 
from Count Cyril McCormack (son of the great Irish 


tenor), who has introduced thousands of visitors 


to ‘‘lreland of the Welcomes ’’. 


* WRITE TODAY TO: 


CYRIL McCORMACK & CO. LTD. 


24 Kingram Place, Fitzwilliam Place, 
Dublin, Ireland. Phone 65328. 
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Gifts 
Switzers of Grafton Street, is the ideal centre for 
your Dublin shopping. We have Irish linens, 
Donegal tweeds, Waterford glass, handwoven 
rugs, scarves and stoles. 

We have a full range of fashion departments 
where you can buy Irish tweed suits and over- 
coats, and men’s sports jackets. 

If you cannot meet us in person we'll be pleased 
to answer post enquiries. 


Send for our Guide to Dublin, 

















Sutter 


GRAFTON STREET : DUBLIN 








Dublin 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF GUINNESS 


HEN this picture of College Green, Dublin, was engraved, early in the 
Wirvorn Century, Guinness’s stout was already an established favourite. 
The building in the centre is the front of Trinity College in whose library are the 
Book of Kells and the ancient O’Neill harp on which the Guinness trade mark is 
based. From College Green you can set off on a No. 21 bus 
to see Guinness’s historic Brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
The Brewery, when it was first leased by Arthur Guinness in 
1759, covered four acres. By 1914 it had grown to 60 acres, 
and is now perhaps the most famous Brewery in the world. 


SPECIAL INVITATION TO VISIT ST. JAMES’S GATE 


Visitors are taken over the Brewery by qualified guides every weekday 
(except Bank Holidays) between 11 a.m. and 3 pm. and on Saturdays 
at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 are not admitted. No visitor to 
Duttin should miss this fascinating and instructive lour. 





Public Library 
_ Detroit, Mich, 
Story & Travel 
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